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as lymph-vesicles by Panizza) the right to be considered hearts. Their positions 
and connections vary much in different birds. In all, several lymphatic vessels 
open into the cavity of the heart, and a vein proceeds from it which passes under 
the os ilii and joins the vena cava inferior. Lymph only has been seen in them, 
and they always have valves which prevent the passage of the lymph backwards 
into its vessels, and that of the blood from the vein into the lymphatic heart. In 
the swan and goose, in which alone these hearts have been observed during life, 
no active independent motion of their walls has yet been clearly seen, though 
there has been an appearance of a slow approximation of their walls, expelling 
their contents.— Paget’s Report in B. If F. Med. Rev., Jan., 1845. 

3. Anatomy of Cells. —Numerous examples of molecular movements of the 
granules in cells are described by Mr. Addison.* * * § They are seen especially in 
the pale corpuscles of the blood, pus-globules, and mucus-globules, which all 
appear full of minute molecules in energetic movement. Prof. Rathke,! also, has 
often observed similar movements of particles within the nuclei of the cells of the 
ova of the frog, river crayfish, &c. But he shows that these movements depend, 
in all probability, on the currents produced in the fluid contents of the nuclei, 
by the imbibition of some of the water in which they are examined; for in every 
case in which they happen, the nuclei and cells become gradually larger; and, 
by examining them in oil, they neither enlarge nor exhibit the molecular move¬ 
ment. In this way may be probably explained the molecular movement of the 
pigment-granules of the choroid as seen within the cells. But the facts will not 
explain the observation of Dr. Sharpey,f who has seen pigment-granules coursing 
round and round within the spherical epithelium-cells of a tadpole, and making 
the complete circuit of its cavity.— Ibid., April, 1845. 

4. Structure and Functions of the Skin and its Appendages. —A complete examina¬ 
tion of the structure and some of the functions of the skin and its appendages, 
with many original observations, has been published by Professor Krause. $ Of 
course, the sizes and weights of eveiy thing that can be so estimated are given. 
In explanation of the colour produced in the epidermis by nitrate of silver, and 
supposed to depend on the decomposition of the tissue, Krause says that if thin- 
cut layers of epidermis soaked in a solution of nitrate of silver be exposed to the 
light, and then made transparent by acetic acid, their texture may be seen to be 
unaltered, but there are very dark granules from l-1000th to l-1500th of a line in 
diameter, on the outside of the larger cells, which are, no doubt, chloride of silver 
and reduced silver, and to these, not to a decomposed tissue, the change of colour 
is due. 

Krause says, also, that the colour of the cuticle of the negro does not depend 
(as Henle supposes,) on pigment-cells, like those of the pigmentum nigrum, lying 
between the cutis and rete, and mingled with the cells of the latter, but. chiefly, 
on the colour of the proper nuclei, and cells of the epidermis. There are indeed 
some few pigment-cells mingled with the proper cells of the middle and super¬ 
ficial layers of the epidermis; but they are distinguished from those of the pigmen¬ 
tum nigrum by containing far fewer pigment-granules, and by having always a 
dark (not a clear) nucleus. The colour depends especially on the dark or almost 
black-brown colour of the nuclei, whether free in the deep layer of epidermis, or 
surrounded by cells. They have dark nucleoli, sharp outlines, appear only very 
oblcurely granular, and cannot be broken into smaller pigment-granules. The 
cells surrounding them may be seen : in the deeper layers: they also are uniformly 
dark, though less dark than the nuclei. In the middle and superficial layers, the 
nuclei, as long as they can be seen, are still dark; the cells are much paler, but 
brownish and darker than in the corresponding layers in uncoloured persons. 

The so-called Tyson’s glands , the little white elevations which are usually found 

* Provincial Med. and Surg. Journal, March 9 and June 5, 1844. 

-j- Muller’s Archiv, 1843, Heft vi. 

i Quain’s Anatomy, 1843, p. Ivi. 

§ In the unfinished article Haut in Wagner’s Handworterbuch der Physiologie, 
Lief. vii. 
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round the corona glandis of the human penis, and which, after many disputes, 
have been usually considered as the secernent follicles of the smegma preputii, 
have been carefully examined by Dr. G. Simon.* They are, he says, no more 
than small round elevations of cutis covered by papilfa and epitheleum. They 
consist of fibro-cellular tissue like that of the rest of the cutis; and the papilfa on 
them have no peculiar characters. The only function that can be ascribed to them 
is that of increasing the sensibility of the glans. The only organs which Simon 
could find for the special secretion of the smegma , (and these are not constant,) 
are whitish corpuscles lying in or beneath the cutis, which, with the microscope, 
appear as small roundish saceuli, closed below, and opening by a narrow orifice 
on the surface, and containing a white substance. These are usually situated on 
or behind the corona glandis, in front of or near the frsenum, and sometimes on the 
anterior surface of the glans itself. Two or three may be found, or, in a few cases, 
as many as six.— Ibid. 

5. Peripheral termination of the Nerve-fibres .—The investigations of Henle and 
Kollikerf have proved a new and peculiar mode of termination of the nerve- 
fibres in the little bodies, seated especially in the nerves of the fingers and toes, 
which were discovered and to a certain point well described by Pacini of Padua, 
in 1830. These bodies (to which the name of Pacinian corpuscles is now given), 
are found in man at all ages after the twenty-second week of fatal life, and 
under all circumstances, and in many mammalia. They are most numerous on 
the cutaueous nerves of the hands and feet; but they occur also sometimes on 
other sensitive cerebro-spinal nerves, and on the sympathetic plexuses in the me¬ 
sentery and mdsocolon, and about the pancreas; where they are especially nume¬ 
rous in cats. In man, from 150 to 350 may be counted on a single limb; and they 
are chiefly abundant on the branches of the digital nerves just penetrating the 
cutis; to which they are attached singly, or in pairs, or sometimes in groups, by 
little fibro-cellular pedicles. Through the pedicle of each, a single primitive nerve- 
fibril passes into the corpuscle. 

The corpuscles are of various form, elliptic, ovate, obovate, crescentic, or reni- 
form: they measure, (in parts of a line,) from .66 to 1.2 in length, and from .45 
to .6 in breadth. They are semi-transparent, slightly glistening, and appear as if 
a central cord passed through them. Each of them is composed of from 40 to 60 
very thin coats, arranged round a central canal or cavity, like so many capsules 
enclosed one within another; and each coat or capsule is composed of two layers 
of fibro-cellular tissue, an outer layer with circular, and an inner with longitudinal 
fibres. Between each two adjacent layers or capsules, there is an albuminous 
fluid; it is most abundant between the outer capsules, which are less compactly 
arranged than the central ones. The outermost of all the capsules in each cor¬ 
puscle is connected by cellular tissue with the adjacent parts, from which also 
blood-vessels penetrate inwards through more than half the layers. Here and 
there the adjacent capsules appear connected by partial septa extending across the 
spaces containing the fluid, and this is especially the case at the end opposite to 
the pedicle. The canal or cavity in the axis of each corpuscle contains a fluid 
like that between the capsules, and, in this fluid, a primitive nerve-fibril. The 
nerve-fibril, after traversing the pedicle of the corpuscle, and a conical prolonga¬ 
tion from the end of the pedicle through the substance of the lower part of the 
corpuscle, enters the cavity, and at once becomes smaller, paler, and flatter. 
It passes along the cavity, and at or near its distal end. terminates in a knob, or 
by bifurcating: in no case is any thing formed like the terminal bops of nerves, 
and it is very rarely that more than one nervous fibril enters a corpuscle ; neither 
does the terminal enlargement of the nerve-fibril resemble a ganglion corpuscle. 

Of the use of these bodies little can be said. It is suggested that as their con¬ 
struction with alternate layers of membrane and fluid is rather like that of the 
electric organs of the electric ray, &c., these also may be electric organs, and, 
according to Pacini, the chief agents in mesmeric operations. But Henle and 
Kolliker could find no manifestations of free electricity in them during life. Their 

* Muller’s Archiv., 1844, Heft i. 

f Ueber die Pacinischen Korperchen; Zurich, 1844, 4to. 



